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Ten  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  three  farriers'  business  organiza¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  types  and  sizes,  were  listed  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  close  of  1925.  This  number  lacks  but  45 
of  being  double  the  number  listed  in  1915  when  the  first  nation-wide  sur¬ 
vey  of  cooperative  associations  was  made. 

The  total  number  of  active  associations,  including  those  which 
have  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  those  which  have  not, 
is  estimate!  at  twelve  thousand.  These  figures  are  for  business  associa¬ 
tions,  those  selling  farm  products,  buying  farm  supplies,  operating 
creameries,  cheese  factories,  canning-  plants,  grain  elevators,  stock- 
yards,  warehouses,  or  rendering  some  one  or  more  of  the  essential  ser¬ 
vices  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  farmers'  enterprises.  The 
figures  do  not  include  farmers'  cooperative  banks,  credit  associations, 
nor  insurance  companies. 

Fifty-four  of  the  associations  listed  are  federations  with  local 
units,  49  are  sales  agencies  operating  in  central  markets,  35  are  bar¬ 
gaining  a ssociations,  and  98  are  large-scale  organizations  of  the  central 
ized  type. 

Q;  the  total  number  of  associations  listed,  3,325  are  primarily 
engaged  in  the  marketing  of  grain,  2,197  in  handling  dairy  products, 

1,770  in  shipping  livestock,  1,250  in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables, 

121  are  per  for  .ing  various  functions  in  the  marketing  of  cotton,  91  in 
marketing  wool,  71  in  marketing  poultry  or  poultry  products,  and  24  in 
marketing  tobacco. 

Over  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  associations  are  in  the  twelve 
North  Central  States.  Approximately  six  per  cent  ox  the  total  number 
are  in  tie  three  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  less  than  three  per  cent  are 
in  the  five  New  England  States. 

Tine  largest  number  of  associations  reporting  from  any  one  state 
is  1,333  from  Minnesota.  Iowa,  is  credited  with  1,094  associations, 
‘Wisconsin  with  1,092,  and  Illinois  with  822.  The  numbers  reporting  from 
some  of  the  other  states  are:  i  i 3 sour i ,  537;  Nebraska,  438;  Kansas,  460; 
California.,  350;  New  York,  286. 

The  grain  marketing  associations  are  largely  in  the  twelve  North 
Central  States,  as  are  also  the  greater  number  of  the  livestock  shipping- 
associations.  The  organizations  engaged  in  t..e  marketing  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  are  scattered  through  the  forty-eight;  states  with  a  fair  percentage 
of  the  total  number  in  Linnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
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A  DSLCESTRaTIOIT  S TORS  FOR  SU16ICI 5 T'  PRODUCTS 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program  of  the  Californio.  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers'  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  for  increasing  the  demand  for 
Sunkist  oranges  and  lemons  is  a  demonstration  store  at  Atlantic  City. 

The  store  was  opened  on  Easter  Sunday  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  October  31,  had  served  268,047  customers.  Its  best  record  for 
any  one  month  v/as  for  August  when  81,056  glasses  of  fruit  juice  were 
served.  The  best  daily  records  were  for  July  4  and  5  when  5,002  and 
5,304  drinks,  respectively  were  served.  The  average  daily  servings 
for  the  202  days  that  the  store  was  open,  was  1,327  glasses.  The  store 
is  equipped  with  six  extractors,  and  during  the  202  days,  1,300  boxes 
of  fruit  were  used,  slightly  over  three  car  loads. 

In  addition  to  serving  Sunkist  drinks  the  management  sold  a 
number  of  Sunkist  juice  extractors  and  a  number  of  Sunkist  fountain 
units.  The  store  is  being  kept  open  during  the  winter  in  order  that 
no  opportunity  may  be  missed  for  bringing  Sunkist  products  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  thousands  who  visit  Atlantic  City. 
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hi CHIG-aIT  GE.,JrE  ASSOCIATION  5TJFGTI0FIFG  FCR  TJEETY-SIE  YEARS 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  grapes,  in  Michigan  in  1925 
was  only  about  one- tenth  of  a  normal  crop,  the  Southern  Liclvigan  Fruit 
Association,  Lawton,  Lich. ,  shipped  but  123  cars,  compared  with  911 
for  the  1924  season.  The  average  sales  price  per  car,  however,  was 
$1,084  against  $675  in  1924.  Expenses  for  the  1925  shipments  were 
$6,348,  and  for  the  1924  shipments .  $8, 511.  Total  sales  for  the  past 
season  were  512  9,316,  of  which  amount  ten  per  cent  was  deducted  for 
expenses-  One-half  of  this  deduction  is  now  being  paid  to  growers  a.s 
a  patronage  refund. 

Shipments  by  the  association  since  1922  have  been  as  follows: 
1922,  1,194  cars;  1923  ,  632  cars;  1924,  911  cars;  1925,  123  egg’s.  Ihe 
association  was  organized  ir.  1899  and  during  its  earlier  years  shipped 
many  cars,'  the  largest  number  in  a  single  season  being  1,900  cars  in 
193-0, 

The  supply  department  of  the  association  reported  net  sales  of 
$35,438  for  1925,  compared  with  $lln,332  for  the  preceding-  season.  Ex¬ 
penses  of  operating  the  supply  department  were  $4,555,  which  was  a 
decrease  of  nearly.  $2,000  from  the  year  before. 

membership  during  1925  increased  from  441  to  497.  Of  this  latter 
number  483  have  signed  contracts  whereby  they  agree  to  deliver  their 
crops  of  table  grapes  to  the  association  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Owing  to  the  short  crop  of  1925  but  289  members  delivered  grapes  to 
the  association. 

Shipments  are  made  from  six  railway  stations.  The  cost  of  load¬ 
ing  varied  in  1925  from  $1.79  a  car  at  the  home  station,  where  42  cars 
were  loaded,  to  $7  a  car  at  four  outlying  stations  from  which  smaller 
numbers  of  cars  were  shipped. 
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yZZATCSZE  FRUIT  ^SSOCIATIOK  DISTRIBUTES  LOEEY  EPQZ  CLAILS 

few  weeks  ago  the  management  of  the  wenatchee  District  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  Jenatchee ,  wash.  ,  sent  out  checks  to  members  representing 
their  par ticipation  in  the  railraod  claim  pools  in  connection  with  the 
marke ting  of  the  1923  and  1924  apple  and  pear  crops.  The  rate  per  hex 
varied  fron  less  than  one  cent  to  twenty-seven  cents.  In  three  years  the 
ran? percent  of  the  association  has  collected  claims  amounting  to  more  than 
$117,000. 
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iwu-A-.-i.5ZD  BUSILnSS  xO'f  A TRUCK  GaO>- ZRS 

C-rov-'th  of  business  of  the  Jefferson  County  Track  Growers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Birmingham,  Ala. ,  is  shown  by  recently  published  figures  for 
the  past  three  years.  In  1923  the  total  was  $6,039;  in  1924,  $21,825; 
and  in  1925,  229,090,  not  including  the  month  of  December.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  engaged  in  furnishing  marketing  facilities  for  its  members 
and  in  buying  supplies.  It  handles  fertilizer,  seeds,  baskets,  crates, 
twine,  insecticides,  and  other  supplies  for  its  members.  It  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  272.  Savings  on  purchases  during  1925  are  given  as  85,286. 


ILLINOIS  BRUIT  EXCHMC-E  EAI'PLES  LAITY  CROPS 

In  112  working  days  the  units  of  the  Illinois  Bruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  Centralia,  Ill.,  shipped  from  35  stations  in  22  counties  428 
cars  of  produce  to  105  markets  in  25  states.  The  commodities  handled  in¬ 
cluded  apples,  peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  beans, 
cabbage ,  rhubarb ,  radi she s ,  po ta toe s ,  cucumber s ,  pepper s ,  sweet  corn, 
cherries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  beets,  carrots,  eggplant,  onions, 
spinach,  squash,  and  turnips. 

Ninety- five  cars  were  loaded  with  produce  in  bulk,  192  with 
baskets,  36  with  barrels,  52  with  crates,  18  with  hampers,  and  14  with 
produce  in  mixed  packages.  The  total  number  of  packages  was  157,442. 

Sales  on  an  f.o.b.  basis  were  approximately  $286,000,  of  which 
amount  $270,914  was  net  to  growers.  Deductions  for  operating  expenses 
were  a  trifle  over  $15,000.  Total  exchange  income  for  the  1925  season 
is  reported  as  $16,003  and  expenses  $14,891,  leaving  $1,112  to  be 
carried  to  the  surplus  account  which  on  December  31  showed  a  credit  bal¬ 
ance  of  $5,056. 

The  23  local  units  of  the  Exchange  have  about  900  members. 
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ACTIVITIES  01  A  CALIFORNIA  CITRUS  FRUIT  ^SSQClATIOH 

In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Anaheim  Citrus  Fruit  Association,  one  of  the  units  of  the  California 
fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  the  membership  of  the  unit  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  full  and  detailed  information  regarding  the  "business  of  the 
organization.  In  addition  to  complete  mimeographed  reports  issued  as 
the  various  pools  are  closed,  the  secretary  prepares  comprehensive 
annual  reports  and  distributes  copies  to  the  members  prior  to  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  The  report  for  the  "business  year  1924-25,  ending  October 
31,  1925,  consists  of  24  printed  pages  and  a  cover.  It.  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  regarding  the  business  transactions  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Some  of  the  more  important  facts  given  have  teen  summarized  in 
the  following  paragraphs: 

The  Anaheim  association  began  functioning  during  the  season  of 
1918-1919.  The  volume  of  its  business  as  measured  in  number  of  carloads 
(400  boxes)  shipped,  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  and  net  returns  to 
growers  for  oranges,  for  the  several  business;  years' is  given  below* 


Season 

Cars  . 
shipped 

Receipts 
(all  sources) 

Hot  returns 
to  growers  a / 

1918-19 

311 

6466,126 

1919-20 

578 

- - - 

798,605 

1920-21 

9U9 

$1,350,644 

951 , 504 

1921—22 

561-1/2 

1,150, 966 

877,482 

1922-23 

655-1/2 

747,200 

551,010 

1923-24 

846 

975,260 

766, 789 

1924-25 

525 

1,155,436 

853,748 

sj  Hot  i nc ludi ng  r e fund s - 

At  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  the  association  had  269  active  mem¬ 
bers  with  2,729  acres  of  citrus  groves.  They  delivered  to  the  association 
323,941  "loose11  boxes  of  oranges  which  made  209,836  packed  boxes  after  the 
culls  were  removed,  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  were  Valen¬ 
cia  oranges,. 

It  is  reported  that  the  average  receipts  by  growers  for  the  season 
was  $2.86  net  per  "loose"  box  or  $4.60  net  per  packed  box.  In  addition, 
growers  have  been  paid  over  £17,000  for  culls,  with  additional  amounts  due 
for  culls  sent  to  the  Exchange  Orange  Fro ducts  Company,  of  which  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  stockholder. 

The  activities  of  the  association  included  the  purchase  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  seeds  for  cover  crops,  the  fumigation  of  the  orchards,  picking  of 
the  fruit,  hauling  to  packing  house,  grading,  packing,  and  loading  the 
packed  boxes  for  shipment.  These  various  functions  were  performed  for 
1924-25  with  disbursements  that  were  ■'under  £200,000* 

All  service  is  furnished  at  cost.  Refunds  made  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $63,306.  The  association  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Supply  Company  as  well  as  the  Exchange  Orange  products  Company. 
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INCBEnSBP  3  US  I ICSS  FOB  IOWA  ElEV.  TOP.  INSURANCE  coi-ivin 

Total  insurance  in  force  at  the  end  of  1925  by  the  farmers 1 
National  Cooperative  Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Association  of  Iowa, 
Fort  Dodge,  is  reported  as  $4,188,357,  a  net  increase  in  the  year  of 
$132,625.  During  1925  insurance  to  the  amount  of  £1,335,610  was 
written,  of  which  21,211,300  was  in  five-year  policies.  Business  is 
handled  at  actual  cost  to  members  and  the  expenses  over  a  period  of 
five  years  lias  been  very  low.  Disbursements  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$17,712,  including  loss  paid  of  214,616,  The  net  worth  of  the  associr 
tion  is  given  as  230,423, 

- 0- - 

NOV  CONTRACT  FOR  CO LQF^-JDQ  N-Z..T  0B0..IPS 


Members  of  the  Colorado  wheat  Growers'  Association,  Denver,  Colo., 
are  signing  a  ten-year  marketing  agreement.  This  agreement  covers  the 
years  1926-1935  inclusive,  provision  is  made  for  withdrawal  on  June  1 
of  any  year  after  the  delivery  of  one  crop  to  the  association.  The 
right  to  cancel  the  contracts  of  unsatisfactory  members  is  reserved  by 
the  association,  provision  being  made  for  due  notice  of  the  proposed 
exercise  of  such  right. 

Liquidated  damages  are  set  at  25  cents  a  bushel.  The  contract 
provides  for  injunction  to  prevent  breach  of  contact  and  for  decrees 
of  specific  performance. 

- 0 - 

a  BIG  EhEINTCB  FOR  INDIANA  ..KNIT  GROWERS 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Indiana  .»heat  Growers’ 
Association,  Indianapolis,  whereby  the  association  will  have  exclusive 
use  of  a  1,000,000  bushel  grain  elevator  ^o  be  erected  at  Indianapolis. 
The  contract  covers  a  period  of  three  years  vitl  an  option  to  release 
upon  the  same  terms  as  for  the  original  period  or  to  purchase  at  the 
cost  of  construction  and  ecuipment.  The  association  agrees  to  use 
1,000,000  bushels  of  storage  space  for  six  months  or  its  equivalent  at 
a  charge  of  one- twenty-fifth  of  a  cent  a  bushel  a  day. 

The  elevator  is  to  be  of  steel  and  concrete  construction  with 
eighty  bins  and  fifty-two  tanks.  It  will  occupy  a  ground  space  ox 
44  x  260  feet  and  will  have  a  height  ox  123  feet.  A  recently  developed 
device  for  the  prevention  of  dust  explosions  will  be  installed,  also 
a  set  of  recording  thermometers  which  will  record  in  the  office  the 
temperature  in  en.ch  bin. 
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INTERNATIONAL  uHEAT  CONFERENCE  AT  ST.  PaUL 

An  International  Wheat  Conference  has  "been  called  to  meet  at 
St.  Paul  on  February  16. 

It  is  reported  that  not  only  the  wheat  pools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  he  represented  hut  the  Australian  pools  also 
will  send  delegates.- 

- 0 - 

WHEAT  FOOLS  II\T  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cooperative  Wheat  Pool  of  western 
Australia,  held  at  Perth,  August  12,  1925,  it  was  reported  that  9,418,683 
bushels  were  included  in  the  1924-25  pool.  Of  this  quantity  4,316,028 
bushels  were  exported,  4,947,822  bushels  were  marketed  at  local  sales 
and  over  140,000  bushels  remained  unsold  in  warehouses.  The  trustees  for 
the  pool  reported  that  the  "net  result  to  growers  ’should  be  not  less  than 
6s.  3/4  d.  per  bushel,  less  only  rail  freight."  This  amount  would  be 
about  $1.47  in  United  States  money  with  exchange  at  par. 

The  1923-24  pool  included  7,279,249  bushels,  of  which  2,679,617 
bushels  were  exported. 

Agricultural  Cooperation  for  January  5,  1925,  p.  13,  contains  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  1923-24  pool. 

— 

AnQ 'j  rij-Jv  ^  -tjOJ-i  I  OF  AUb  TT-.-wblA 

A  voluntary  wheat  pool,  the  Victorian  Wheatgrower s *  Corporation, 
has  been  conducted  for  the  past  two  years  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  according  to  a  consular  report.  Two  large  farmers* 
associations,  the  Gippsland  and  northern,  and  the  Victorian  Producers, 
have  acted  as  receiving  agents  for  the  pool.  However,  in  November,  1925, 
these  two  cooperatives  joined  forces  and  formed  a  cooperative  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  organization  to  operate  in  competition  with  the  voluntary  pool. 

The  new  company  is  known  as  the  Cooperative  Wheat  Pool  of  Victoria,  Limited. 
It  has  a  capital  of  £20,000  in  Ll  shares,  and  a  membership  of  about  25,000. 
It  will  be  financed  through  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia. 

Growers  may  have  a  choice  of  methods  of  disposing  of  their  wheat; 
they  may  pool  and  obtain  advances;  they  may  warehouse  until  they  wish  to 
sell;  they  may  sell  for  spot  cash  at  time  of  delivery  or  at  any  subsequent 
time;  or  they  may  test  the  overseas  market  hy  a  consignment  of  500  tons 
or  more. 

The  organized  marketing  of  wheat  hy  the  cooperative  companies  opera¬ 
ting  in  all  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  affiliated  with  the  Australian 
Producers*  Cooperative  Association,  will  he  conducted  hy  the  Overseas 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Federations,  Limited,  London. 


^gric ulturel  Coo pe ration,  Fsbru? ry  I^L JL  926_ 
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t  T  T  ■'*'  T  7  C  T>  '*  r"i7‘  r*7  ’  7H 


The  financial  statement  of  the  Producers’  Cooperative  Commission 
Association,  buffalo,  A.  Y.  ,  for  the  peer  \'p0 »  she  '3  tic  ,?Uu,7-u. 
animals  "'ere  received  op  railroad  at  the  stockyards,  d  rhi^n  c^oci 

etion  handled  43p,°34,  cn  P01'  cent.  This  total  ''as  m.- e...  up  Cl  _  »  1  ■' 

cattle,  43,353  calves,  2S3»3p7  nogs,  and  144,175  sheep.  1° Lc  x  T-- -- 

livestoc  ■  old  7;  this  fa  rmer-o^ned-and-ccn trolled  sej.es  L  -pnc^  'c  2 

-10,  >7  ->>  331.  The  percentages  of  railroad  receipts  nandled 

ducers’  association,  by  months,  varied  from  16.34  in  July  to  g'-'.oo  m 

II o v  em  0  e  r .  a  r-  r  o  -c 

'  Revenue  of  the  cooperative  association  for  the  year  was 
of  'which  $80,065  was  commissions  for  handling  livestock.  Tjjo  oper- 

S 


the  cattle  department  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $1,652,  wnile  t-j~  pioxi^o  1:1 
the  calf  department  came  to  $2,374;  in  the  hofo  department,  V1  >-4 


the  sheep  department,  $2,043,  making  the  total  gain  i0r  r 

Het  worth  of  the  association  on  December  31,  1325,  ^as  bp3»- 1 l* 


^13.574, 


_ n _ 


P^-TROJjjC-D  RIPD^DS  TY  5T.  JCSDPH  LIVESTOCK  SgLBS^^jCl 

Patronage  refunds  amounting  to  $93*543  ere  to  he  returnee,  bo 
shippers  by  the  farmers’  Union  Live  Stock  Commission,  St.  Joseph,  eo.,  on 
the  business  handled  during  1325-  This  refund  represents  p4  bnk  jib  01 
every  dollar  deducted  as  commission.  The  averse  commission  collecboa  per 
car  was  SIS. 21  and.  the  average  handling  cost  v.t.s  $0.3/.  _  , 

a  smaller  number  of  animals  was  handled  by  the  association  aurmg 
19?5  than  for  cither  of  the  two  preceding  years-  This  was  because  0 
small  receipts  at  the  stock  yards.  The  amount  of  business  transacts: 
measured  in  dollars,  however,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  ox  tms 

sales  agency.  _  .  . 

The  growth  of  the  enterprise  during  the  past  four  years  as 

cated  by  the  following  figures  for  sales  and  purchases: 


Year 

Cars  : 

handled  /a : 

.lumber  of 

c  xiirno  1 3 

Value  of 
animal s 

Patronage 

refunds 

1922 

1923 
l9p4 
1925 

3,240  : 
1^,360  : 
11,990  : 

0  70  7 

55S.5H 

343,102 

79p,339 

536,399 

ill ,304,663 
15 ,410 , 314 
15,033,554 
16,123,16/' 

$  06  ,610 
^133,661 
130,243 
93*543 

/a.  Including  animals  delivered  by  truck. 


The  percentages  of  commissions 


returned  as  natron  age  ref  ends  lor 


■9^ 


several  years  ver 
cent;  1925,  54  per  cent. 


;C  oer  co.it ,  1> 


cc 


n.  r  cent;  l3oL,  cl  per 
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CHFDIT  CQLPQFATIOh  FOR  LIVE  3  TO  OX  ORC-PFS 

The  Formers’  Union  Credit  ^.ssociction,  St-  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  heen 
organized  and  is  now  giving  members  the  privilege-  of : obtaining -money  on 
feeding  cattle  through  their  own  agency  at  a,  reduced  rate  of  interest. 
Forty-three  loans  have  been  negotiated,  aggregating  nearly  $100,000. 

KSFUILPS  FOB  MICHICtAU  LITE  STOCK  SHIPPERS 

A  pa.tronage  refund  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  Michigan  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  Detroit,  in  May  of  1924.  i.t  the  same  time,  $3,555  of  earnings 
was  carried  to  working  capital.  A  repert  issued  by  the  management  of  the 
exchange  under  date  of  January  15,  states  that  the  board  of  directors 
had  voted  a  refund  of  13  per  cent  on.' all  commissions  paid  during  the  past 
twenty  months.  This  refund  amounts  to  3l6',250.  In  addition  to  voting 
the  refund  the  directors  transferred  a  substantial  sun  from  earnings  to 
the  reserve  account. 


0‘VAre-  n  I  v' E  STOCK  SauES  A&BrlCY  BE1C5.TS  EARLLJ&S 


A  comparative  statement  for  the  five  years  ending  v/ith  1925,  has 
been  issued  by  the  management  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Livestock  Commission, 
Omaha.  The  statement  shows  that  43,352  cars  of  livestock  were  handled 
and  that  the  number  of  animals  of  each  kind  received  was;  cattle,  304,101; 
hogs,  2,370,121;  shoep,  130,353;  total,  2,356,530.  The  income,  consisting 
of  commissions  and  interest  on  deposits,  was  $700,133  for  the  five  years, 
and  the  expenses  for  tne  same  period  were  $249,936,  leaving  $450,207  as 
net  income,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  returned  to  the  shippers 
as  patronage  refunds,  (For  detailed  figures  for  the  years  1917  to  1924, 
see  Agricultural  Cooperation  for  May  25,  1925,  p»  217.) 

The  1525  business  included  the  handling  of  10,367  cars  of  livestock, 
consisting  of  S9,060  cattle,  479,944  hogs  and  47,956  sheep,  making  a 
total  of  596, 960  animals,  compared  v/ith  743 ,162  animals  handled  in  1924- 
Total  income  for  1925.  based  upon  commission  charges  which  were 
only  about  one-half  those  of  1924,  were  $79,021.  Total  expenses  were- 
$53)059,  and  earnings,  after  crediting  interest  earned,  were  $29,174. 

It  is  stated  that  the  decrease  in  number  of  animals  handled  in  1525 
was  due  to  decreased  receipts  at  the  Omaha  •  stock  .yards.  This  farmer-owned- 
and-cont rolled  sales  agency  handled  a  larger  percentage  of  total  receipts 
at  the  yards  than  in  1924. 


Average  operating  expenses  per 
ported  by  the  management  as  follows: 

1324,  $4.69';  1925,  $4-37. 


car  for  the.  past  five  years  are  re- 

1921,  $6.13;  152^ ,3.5,03;  1923,  $4.75; 
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The. 


corners1  Union  Cooperative  Stockyr rds  Oc.'.vx.iy,  Lexingtc 
Ky. ,  which  operates  the  local  stockyards,  reports  the  handlin'- 
7 -,51?  animals  duriu  l9?i> ,  classified  as  follows:  cattle  and 
lo,110;  ho a 3 ,  13,700;  sheep,  27,702,  Total  sales  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $931,143. 


o: 
calvf 


:  IC-  LIVESTOCK  SALES  -  Y  ^DAMS  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 


Market  returns  to  the  ..dans  County  Shippers’  l.ssocia tion ,  luincy. 
Ill. »  in  lr wore  the  highest  in  five  years  although  the  number  cf 
animals  handled  ro s  not  sc  large  as  for  several  previous  years.  Market 
returns  wore  $1,154,112  and  shippers  '.ere  paid  $l,l4?,l9b,  cr  approxi¬ 
mately  S3  per  cent.  This  v;a.s  a  larger  payment  to  shippers  than  would 
have  been  possible  but  for  the  fact  that  small  profits  were  made  on 
handl ing.  potatoes,  feeders,  serum  and  virus,  and  there  was  also  a.  small 
income  from  interest  on  savin  s,  and  a.  patrona  ...  refund  from  the  coop¬ 
erative  sales  agency  opera  tin  on  the  East  St. Louis  terminal  market. 

This  association  functions  as  a  ccunty-wide  association.  Ship¬ 


ments 


are  made  from  thirteen  00 ini 


sat. 


-hich  local 


ers  attend  to 


the  loading  of  the  animals  delivered.  The  account  in .  is  handl'd  in 
the  central  office.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent  cf  the  total  business  is 
the  shipping  cf  ho  ,s. 

Local  shippin  expenses  for  1325  amounted 
largely  of  commissions  to  station  mane  ers,  *4,35 


210,153.  made  up 
commissions  to 


coun  ty  ma  nag  or,  1 1 ,  /k  7 ;  0  c  c  ki :  c  0  p  ers,  1,270;  an 
The  growth  of  this  enterprise  is.  told  wi 
pleteness  by  the  figures  in  the  following  table 


Year 

Lumber 

nnimal s 

Market 

Let  cc  producers 

of  cars 

L'Ouf'  or 

Index 

returns  /a 

.  jrc  un  t 

Per  cent  / b 

1919  /c 

101 

7,679 

17 

;'211 ,640 

2210,230 

QQ  7 

1920 

610 

44,529 

100 

1,200,067 

1,1,7,450 

90.9 

1921 

795 

59,775 

134 

1,012,051 

957,216 

93.6 

1922 

633 

47,^30 

10  b 

303 ,  73 

397,577 

G  *  r 

yo.o 

1923 

609 

53.^47 

120 

,76,423 

022,4:i 

53.3 

1324 

S4C 

47,6?C 

107 

34.1 ,045 

327,132 

33.3 

1905 

621 

44,55- 

100 

1,154,112 

1,14?, 156 

93.? 

.1.  ii.S,  ■  j  ,  j.  e  • 

h  a  f«  ir  do  ree  of  com- 


/a  F.o.b.  shipping  point. 
/ b  Fer  cent  of  sales. 

/c  September  to  December. 


The  association  closed  the  year  on  nee  ember  'jl  with  a  net  'forth  of 


,2?7- 


Z2_ 


~~F-,  d  —  CuloUxe  X  w  C  0  r<—  c.  i, 


rugr.y  15,  1. 


lb.  DA  I  it;.  rQQ  jj 


■  o 


OP-4  id- T  I  Or  > 


rlmis  for  the  opars.  tion  of  the  ailbertr  i;a.iry  Producers*  nssocia  — 

,  .^umonton,  j.lto ,  ,  include  the  division  of  the  territory  so  that 
-"r.h  aontor  creamery will  have  its  own  district,  thus  eliminating  compi- 
t it  ion.  Ono-half  million  pounds  of 'butter  per  year  is  the  minimum  qua.n- 
txty  a  creamery  must  produce  before  it  is  eligible -to  operate  as  an ' 
a. sso era tion  creamery,  both  of  these  measures  are  in  the  interest  of  ' 
economy  as  the  purpose  of  the  pool  is  to  secure  bettor  prices  for  the 
producers,  not  by  higher  prices  to  the  consumers  but  by  eliminating  dupli- 
Cc  oion  amd  expensive  competition.  Several  thousand  members  are  no’  en¬ 
rolled  and  g  rati  lying  progress  has  been  made  in  certain  sections  in  ar- 
ran^j.nfa  .’ith  large  creameries  to  operate  for  the  association  while  nego¬ 
tiations  are  proceeding  at  various  ether  points.  The  pool  began  operating 
Oxi  January  1  and  the  annual  meeting  t- as  scheduled  for  January  ?6  at 
Edmonton. 


-0- 


OSIERS  C COPEidxTIVE  CEBiJJE& 


■ECU’ 


2 JTEBPPI  S3 


„  X1  iTet  profits  amounting  to  3153,093  are  reported  by  the  -ana/errent 
°t  ^.ffners‘  Squity  Cooperative  Creamery  association,  Orleans /Jebr 

°Pemtia-  ia  1917‘  Of  this  amount.  3117.9-9  res  return^ 
to  one  Producer  memoers  as  stock  end  patronage  dividends.  Turin  the 

l  v  "P'Jl  p0Unds  of  •°utter  -ade.  0n  November  30  last. 

.  CbS"!'®  °f  the  association  were  $lS7,S?5  and  the  liabilities,  aside 

1_st00k  ana  sur?lus’  ^rc  but  $16., $75-  Capital  stock  out- 
s tcndm&  on  nov.em.ber  30  totaled  $60,?64  and  surplus  $70,735.  Peal  estate 
machinery  and  equipment  were  valued  at  -73,56$.  ’ 

.  g  ?i£ures  showing  the  growth  of  this  enterprise  during  the  nine-vear 
Penod  are  given  in  the  following  table; 


Year 

utter  m 

ade 

Jet 

ending 
ilov  .  30 

Amount 

Index 

profit 

1917 

(Pounds) 

334,257 

100 

/ a  37 ,413 
5  ,.5 1 0 

I9l$/b 

315 , -06 

S2 

1910 

529.055 

-42 

19,365 

19P0 

1  .065 ,607 

-77 

10,  —7 
-9,001 

1921 

1.267,733 

330 

19-2 

1,555,074 

405 

32,-79 

19P3 

i,533,04i 

339 

-5 ,54$ 

1924 

1 ,630,114 

44o  ' 

19,916 

1925 

2, 172, iso 

565 

35,753 

Jet 


Amount 


$3,411 

i?,305 


4l ,669 
50,017 
76.395 
96  ,h?5 
105,571 

111 , 00O 

151,050 


or  til 


idex 


100 

361 

loco 

1466 
a?  40 
PSP? 

3095 

3?30 

442$ 


7b  Six  months. 


Agr  i  c  u  i J;  t  ira  1  Coope 


ra t i on ,  jsb rua r  y  15  .  13^6 _ 
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.  o  D 


^  year  ago  the  manager  of  the  Challenge  Cream  i  ncl  gutter  -e-ssocic 
tion,  Los  ^.ngeles,  said,  "Let  quality  and  cooperation  be  our  watchwords." 
This  year  he  says  in  his  annual  report,  "Cooperation  stands  for  quality, 
as  nothin^  pill  hold  our  business  like  quality,"  Luring  the  twelve 
months  of  1955  the  association,  which  is  a  cooperative  sales  a  ;ency  ^ 
for  twelve  creameries,  handled  13,^26,739  pounds  of  Gutter,  l,--5o,396 
pounds  of  c ream  and  whole  milk:,  1 , 9lp  >473  pounds  of  s'  eeuened  con  - --d 
shimmed  milk,'  300,000  pounds  of  milk  powder,  327, 756  pounds  cT  choc,  a  , 

?, 004, 453  dozens  of  eggs,  and  smaller  quantities  of  other  products. 

Its  s:hs  totaled  $11 ,5?0 ,341  including  member  and  non-member 
business.  The  ency  paid  to  the  member  creameries,  h  ,<  35,320.  It  is 
stated  in  the  annual  report  that  the  cost  of  doing  business  as  5-Ie  P1-- 
ccnt  of  sales.  Losses  and  doubtful  accounts  for  l'P5  amounted  to  H 
cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  business. 

This  enterprise  operates  in  Los  ungelcs,  San  Li  ego  arid  San 
having  started  in  the  latter 


„  Trane  isc 

city  during  the  past  year.  Its  _;rowth  as  a 
business  enterprise  is  indicated  by  the  follc"’ing  figures: 


Year 

5 utter  he 

ndled 

Total  sales 

Dross  paid 

Founds 

Index 

(all  products) /a. 

to  creameries 

1913 

1,756,664 

100 

$700,000 

• 

1914 

1915 

7, 3^,  155 
7,97U,773 

133 

163 

300,000 

$596,775 

1916 

3,177,035 

127 

1917 

3,251 ,613 

157 

— 

1912 

1919 

3 ,795 ,°64 
3,532,420 

1  OO 

704 

— 

— - 

1920 

4,537,905 

753 

3,310,224 

7,517 ,515 

1971 

6,357,494 

390 

3,653,176- 

3 ,097 ,565 

1972 

9,321,295- 

534 

5,011,531 

4,766,157 

1923 

,  17,476,039 

710 

7,735,719 

6,597.032 

1924  /£ 15,266,401 

369 

9,099,136 

? ,  555 , 393 

1925  LSiS, 726,739 

1066 

11,520,341 

9,035 , 390 

/a.  Putter,  cream,  whole  milk,  condens  milk,  skim  milk 

cheese,  eggs. 

/ b  Including  7,176,169  pounds  from  non-members. 

7c  Including  4,071,p71  pounds  from  non -members . 

On  December  31  the  assets  of  the  association  were  over  "500,000. 
Approximately  5210,000  of  the  total  represented  membership  certificates 
of  interest  and  revolving  capital.  Outstanding  certificates  of  interest 
at  the  close  of  1925  amounted  to  $111., 052  and  the  revolving  capital  fund 
showed  a  credit  balance  of  $102,571- 
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AUWxE  POULTRY  ^SSOCI^TIQH  QrErARES  ON  SIX 


lER  CENT  COST 


business  conducted  by  the  Tale  re  Cooperative  Poultry  Associa- 
ul0‘1  ’  yulaJe>  Cal ii.,  m  1305,  amounted  to  $367,200,  and  was  done  at 
an  overhead  cost  of  $21,200,  or  loss  than  sin  per  cent.  More  than 
lb, 000  cases  ox  eggs  were  marketed  for  something  over  £165, 000- 
poultry  ^brought  an  additional  252,000;  and  baby  chickens  210  000. 
Ee-_d  and  supplies  to  the  amount  of  $137 ,000  were  handled.  Operations 
xor  the  month  of  December  showed  an  increase  of  50  cases  of  eggs  over 

°f  ~j24'  and  S£leS  °f  pcultry  for  the  month  came  to  nearly 
$b,000.  J 


POULTRY  pND  EGGS  IhJKETED  IN  1UNITCDA 


” Rapid  and  extensive  growth"  during  the 
oy  the  Manitoba.  Cooperative  Poultry  Marketing 
Hartney,  Manitoba.  Turkeys,  chickens,  ducks, 
a-i^e  and  dressed,  as  well  a_s  eggs.  The  table 
growth  since  organization:. 


past  year,  is  reported 
Association,  Limited, 
and  geese  are  handled, 
below  indicates  the 


Year 

Dressed  poultry 

_ _ Live  poultry 

Enas 

rounds 

net 

bars 

V  alue 

Pounds 

net 

Cars 

Gross 

Receipts 

Cases 

Cars 

Gross 

niOf.P  5  Tif  c 

1322 

116,351 

5 

$40,000 

- 

— 

_ 

1923 

536,355 

30 

107 ,262 

21,532 

3 

$  2,659 

— 

_ 

..... 

1924 

333 , 240 

19 

93,411 

32,623 

2 

4,012 

4,312 

11 

$  33,452 

1925 

653 , 742 

40 

193,000 

107,346 

3 

13,247 

13,003 

43 

156,907 

that  -torenth-aSfmheffS  TO*  fir,t  mdertaken  *»  19*.  It  will'  be  noted 
in  th  fir!  py  times  as  many  cars  were  shipped  the  second  year  as 

he lesui  Eat  hi  **  tston  of  the  Product  at  step!  with 

sui o  onat  satisxactory  prices  are  reported. 

-f  Dressed  poultry  was  shipped  from  9  Points  in  1922*  from  ph  in  ]Q?,. 

Lrom  j2  “  WPU;  and  54  in  1925.  Demands  for  the  extens  on  of  the  mike t 
mg  service  are  being  received  from  every  part  of  the  lovince  I” 
association  attributes  it<s  anmac,,  +■  ~  j  1  °  ince’-  lile 

system  it  has  developed  for  admin  t  modern, _ economical  and  efficient 

products.  Its  membership  has  incJeaLTtoil  the'TV^  its 

was  719  en  i  Qop-  o  o),c  ■  a  aur111^  the  last  four  years.  It 

was  /19  m  1322,  2.245,  in  1923;  3,015  in  1924;  and  5,600  in  19?5. 


■h.rrieui  sural  Coo^err.tion,  1 ebrua  ry_l2.,_ Th„ o 


J.5 


-liLE  S-S  TGTTQJ  kSSQCL.'-Tw"  ;hVEr.TISl-iC-  f-  .ih--.: 


recently  published,  pamphlo t  by  the  Arkansas  Cot uon  Ui.o\<t,rs 

Cooperative  Association,  Little  kook,  -a  -  '  s  lS 

tisoments  1  h  tion  h£  :  been  runnm  in  loccCL  I  ,■ 

-iv, r.  w,,  yrritton  with  +ho  purpose  of  rdvisinfo  -ne.v.uc rs  c.na 

‘ne  . "  •  ■  •  end  the  benefits  thet  racy 


no ii -members  of  the  aims  of  the  a.ssocia 


be  eupected  to  result  from  loyal  support  to  the  organization. 


TEhlESSES  CCIfCl  -.SGGCL  hlCh  ulCEiv' h.G  ..Th^ngo 


Ala  III 


:6  tieny  trovers  have  bsea  making  application  to  join 
-Jurec-a  Cotton  Association,  Memphis,  iroctors  docidec.  to  open 

lie  membership  'books  on  Fcbrubry  1  end  accept  ner  members  for  Ae  re- 

rs  of  oontwot.  Kembors  Coin,  tnto  t:  ■■  •--* 

nor  17 ill  not  be  permitted,  to  pool  their  liTS  cotton  fs  tao  too  » 
nec rly  closed.  Any  cotton  delivered  by  nor  members  1J~  J  ■  h  •*. 
in  separate  tools.  The  books  b  ve  been  closed  to  Her  m 
Cctober  1.  bo  budget  for  the  1925-*  season  vas  mt  up  on  --  *  -  = 

Of  delivery  of  20.000  b.-  les  and  up  to  the  present  time  pb  ,ou0  Wes  .me 

bpan  received  with  some  more  coming  m  every  y . 

Credit  groups  arc  being  formed  in  the  different  counties, 
local  groups  will  pass  upon  applications  for  production  credit  ran 
members  in  their  territory. 


ASw  -jULL 


.T.7.TTV3 


ip  1AI.LS  A.  OUT  CQ.CCh  ..j-FhE-i-tG- 


"Cooperative  Marketing  of  Gotten"  is  discuss 


ed  in  all  its  phases 


recently  ittued.^The  bulletin  is  based  on  a  study  of  fifteen  large 

ccttcn  marketing  associations  with  a  mem  do  r  snip  ox  over  r.BO.uOO  &.o  e.s, 
handling  about  1C  per  cent  of  the  crop.  The  background  of  .he  mo^cmen. 
is  considered  first,  then  the  contemporary  organizations^  ro  Q^Ci.bo.., 
C„cp  in  fur"1  followed  by  a  description  of  the  American  cotton  ^-ro-ers 
Scchrn-e  overhead  organization  which  serves  a  number. of  the  state 

associations.  Principles  and  policies,  methods  and  practices,  cosos  an" 
-o-iCCs  are  all  considered.  Various  charts  and  photographs 
the  text J  Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Department  of  ,-gncuitur. ,  -sn- 
ington,  I.  C. 


g  Department  01  Agriculture  eullei-in  ro. 


1 
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f7A."  ’  t  T'  TJ '“\h7TT  V  T\-  ^  “>T TM T’  PC  t-'T’ 

r-*-Q  -L  JT  __V^/ jJoL/jlj  jTLO  J'-.jTL-J  Jr~^J  _l  X  V  il) 

Gross  receipts  by  the  Texas  Honey  Producers*  Association,  San 
Antonio,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1925,  were  o9S,o02.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  outstanding  capital  stock  and  surplus  amounted  to 
$23,222.  This  association  was  formed  in  1916  end  now  has  a  membership 

of  457- 

LUSIHHSS  OP  A IiHIE SGT--  HOOL  C-EQuERS  DOIDLET 

Tool  of  the  1S?5  clip  was  still  being  received  "by  the  management 
of  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  17ool  Growers’  association,  lahasha,  Minn., 
on  January  °5 ,  1S?6.  Cn  that  date  the  association  had  approximately 
oO.OCO  pounds  of  unsold  wool,  and  had  sold  over  450,000  pounds. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  manager  under  date  of  January  14,  1526, 
gives  the  number  of  paid  up  members  as  1,000,  the  number  of  patrons  as 
1,674,  wool  receipts  to  January  9  as  533.606  pounds,  and  sales  as 
£209,032.  This  is  about  twice  the  quantity  handled  last  year. 

A  small  folder  giving  information  of  value  to  wool  producers  has 
been  prepared  by  the  manager  and  is  being  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  association. 

HlCi-j  GftO  Aor'-S  j.  .cOPTli.  -  TEi*  —  YeAR  COA-j-ACT 

As  the  19?6  rice  crop  is  the  last  one  covered  by  the  present 
contract  of  the  Arkansas  P.ice  Growers*  Cooperative  Association, 

Stuttgart,  a  campaign  to  secure  renewals  and  new  members  has  begun. 

The  move  for  reorganisation  came  from  the  membership.  After  full  con¬ 
sideration  it  was  decided  to  make  the  now  contracts  for  ten  years. 

One  important  reason  for  this  provision  was  that  the  plans  for  the 
new  organisation  include  ownership  of  mills  and  the  longer  term 
will  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  necessary  expense  over  a  period 
of  years ,  while  it  might  work  hardship  if  less  time  were  given. 

Teams  of  five  members  from  each  district  have  been  organized 
and  are  working  with  members  and  non-members ,  each  team  in  its  own  way. 
It  is  stated  tha,t  a  weeding-cut  process  has  begun  and  that  the  teams 
are  passing  by  seme  members  who  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  and 
undesirable ,  and  that  “a ' new  organization  is  in  the  making  that  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  bigger  and  stronger  in  every  way  than  before.” 
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HOBBY  AIID  EGG  FOOLS  PROPOSED  III  *,U3TRALI^ 

Votes  were  being  taken  in  Queensland,  Australia,  the  latter  part 
of  1925  relative  to  the  establishment  -under  government  supervision  of  a 
honey  pool  and  the  continuation  for  a  second  two-year  period  of  the  egg 

pool- 

- 0 - 

PEJLiaITIAE  PEASANTS  DEVELOPING  COOPERATIVES 

A  report  from  Bucharest,  Rumania,  tolls  of  the  beginnings  of  a 
cooperative  system  among  the  peasants  of  that  country.  Since  the  gov¬ 
ernment  expropriated  the  agricultural  lands  and  divided  them,  the 
peasants  have  attained  a  new  status  as  proprietors.  Their  holdings  are 
small  and  they  lack  technical  knowledge  of  processes  cf  production  and 
marketing.  These  factors  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
societies  from  71  in  1921  to  659  in  1924,  while  the  movement  is  still 
poorly  organized,  it  is  believed  that  with  government  aid  it  will 
be  possible  to  accomplish  much  for  the  peasants-  Among  the  objectives 
are  the  following:  Centers  for  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  in¬ 
formation;  maintenance  of  communal  supplies  of  machinery  and  fertilizers; 
joint  marketing  systems;  collective  use  of  transportation;  brec-iing 
stations  for  horses  and  cattle;  agricultural  libraries;  hot  houses  and 
nurseries  for  seed  and  plant  experimentation,'  stations  for  sorting  and 
grading  cereals. 


■0. 


AUSTRALIA!;  CO  CREATIVE  3  Am  A  TAP  AUG 

Frimary  producers'  News,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  the  issue 
of  December  17,  1925,  announces  the  merging  of  the  Coastal  farmers 1 
Cooperative  Society,  Ltd.,  with  the  Berrima  District  I.  and  D.  Co,, 

Ltd.,  into  an  organization  zo  be  known  as  the  Producers’  Distributing 
Society,  Limited.  It  is  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  merging,  11  be¬ 
have  a.  cooperative  distributing  society  with  a  turnover  incomparable 
by  reason  of  its  magnitude  with  that  of  any  other  institution  of  like 
nature  in  the  Southern  Hemispnere,  and  with  trade  tentacles  spread  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state.11 

The  Coastal  Farmers’  Cooperative  Society,  Ltd.,  was  described  in 
considerable  detail  in  Agricultural  Cooperation  for  December  7,  1925, 
p.  507. 

It  is  further  announced  that  the  Primary  Producers'  Pews  -becomes 
the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Lew  South  wales.” 
It  has  been  heretofore  the  official  organ  for  several  cooperative  en¬ 
terprises.  The  field  of  activity  of  the  publication  is  to  be  enlarged 
in  order  to  serve  the  membership  of  the  new  producers’  Distributing 
Society. 
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fiivauciug  zebmi&sst  equipment 

Securing  funds  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  presents  a  real 
problem  to  many  cooperatives.  Judging  by  the  frequency  with  which  it 
has  been  employed,  the  most  popular  method  is  what  night  be  called 
"  def i  ci  t.  financing. 11 

Under  this  plan,  the  funds  are  obtained  by  borrowing,  either  by 
pledging  the  personal  credit  of  all  members,  of  individual  directors, 
or,  in  some  cases,  of  the  manager.  Methods  of  making  this  pledge  differ 
widely.  One  organization  may  borrow-  from  a  local  bank,  the  money  to 
purchase  its  plant,  giving  as  security  demand  notes  signed  by  individual 
members,  and  another  may  secure  the  necessary  funds  by  giving  an  associa 
tion  note  endorsed  individually  by  the  members  of  the  hoard  of  directors 
funds  for  the  payment  of  notes  at  maturity  are  obtained  by  deducting  an 
agreed  amount  from  the  sale  value  of  each  member’s  product. 

This  method  differs  little  from  that  used  by  private  business, 
except  perhaps  in  type  of  security -and  the  details  of  accumulating  the 
cash  reserve  to  meet  the  maturing  obligation.  . Its  popularity  among 
cooperatives  probably- is  due  largely  to  the  plan 'of  st  .ng  funds 
through  small  deductions  from  the  sale  value  of  the  product,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  individual  members  making  relatively  large 
cash  outlays  at  a.  particular  time. 

The  soundness  of  any  plan  of  ’'deficit11  financing  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  an,  examination  of  the  particular  circumstances. 

The  purchase  of  needed  equipment  by  this  method  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  as  good  business  when  the  time  of  payment  is  short,  relative  to 
the  length  of 'life  of  the  equipment,  and  an,  adequate  depreciation  re¬ 
serve  is  built  up  so  that  credit  financing  need  not  be  resorted  to  for 
replacing  the  facilities.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  plan  of  using 
this  method  as  a  means  of  securing-  permanent  capital  can  be  justified. 

There  frequently  arises  a  situation  where  new  and  improved  fa¬ 
cilities  can  be  installed  with  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  par¬ 
ticular  processes.  But,  not  having  anticipated  such  changes,  the  con¬ 
cern  has  not  provided  adequate  reserves  to  enable  it  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  investments.  Credit  (or  deficit)  financing,  properly  safeguarded, 
can  be  used  advantageously,  and  satisfactorily.  Too  often,  however,  it 
is  not  properly  safeguarded.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  management 
to  exhibit  sound  business  judgment^  or  the  lack  of  it.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  install  the  equipment,  and  reduce  the  operating  charge 
to  members,  recovering  the  amount  of  the  money  borrowed  by  some  form  of 
assessment,  spread  over  a  long  period  of  tine.  It  would  be  much  better 
business  to  apply  the  savings  effected  to  the  cancellation  of  the  loan, 
financial  stability  ’would  be  strengthened,  cost  of  operation  would  not 
be  increased,  and  the  organization  would  be  placed  in  a  position  to  meet 
effectively  possible  lower  processing  costs  by  competitors  should  it 
become  necessary. 
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"DABli  T3BAXC  GKOJEuS/i? Ill  IiT  IIXI-ANA 

On  January  6,  1926,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  decided  trie 
case  of  the  Dark  Tobacco  Growers’  Cooperative  Association 
Baxter  T.  Bobertson  in  favor  of  the  association,  -*'0  a9®oc^_'‘°"  ^ 
was  organized  under  the  Bingham  Cooperative  ivla. rue- 'ting  Ac o  °-l 
It  brought  suit  against  the  defendant  for  liquidated  a  cm*.  o. 

cents  per  wound  on  9,00C  pounds  cl  tooacco  which  RotutoO-^o  ^ 

side  the  associa.tion  in  violation  of  his  contract,  ihe^ti co^ 
sust  ed  the  demur '•er  of  the  defendant  to  the  complaint  o  ^  iG 
ciation,  thus  holding  that  it  had  no  cause  of  ac<  ion,  d  *ie 
tion  then  appealed. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  Indiana  is  authorized  to  issue  cer¬ 
tificates  to  foreign  corporations  desirous  of  doing  businessman  v n.,t 
state,  but  the  Indiana  law  nrovidcs  "'that  no  corporation  shall  by 
this  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  bo  authorized  ^ran^ac  ^ 
any  business  in  this  state  for  the  transaction  of  .-hi^h  --  cor^o^i^ 
cannot  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  Indiana."  The  ’  '  n  ?  c  con¬ 
tended  that  a  corporation  could  not  be  organized  under  tnn 
Indiana  ^ith  aut.iority  to  enter  into  contracts  similar  to  tnn  ~n 
volved  and  hence  that  the  association  was  not  entitled  to  main  tun 
the  suit.  Apparently  th  trial  court  adopted  this  v -  - •  •  ''J6  q . 

Supreme  Court  held  that  under  the  cooperative  Marketing  Act  ox  imiana, 
corporations  could  be  formed  thereunder  with  authority  o  en  *■  r 
contracts  like  the  instant  one. 

In  attempting  to  maintain  its  right  to  prosecute  tio  su*- 
aaainst  the  defendant,  the  association  argued  in  the  Supreme  oaf 
it  was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  t..at  it  was  1 
terial  whether  a  corporation  could  or  organized  m  Indiana^.-ith  ^ 
to  enter  into  contracts  like  that  in  question.  The  court  aisoos^ -  - 
this  contention  bv  "oointing  out  that  t-  *:  complaint  was  no  iv 
the  theory  that  the 


4-  V-  « 


[r.diana  was  intersta 


susiness  in  which 
It  commerce.  I-i  thi 


sne  association  was  engaged  in 


connection  it  said: 


f  or 


The  fact  that  it  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  license  to  transact  business  in  this  state  would  seem 
to  be  an  admission  that  it  was  engaged  in  intrastate  cor1 
merce  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  have  a  license  to 
carry  on  its  business  in  this  state.  If  the  contract  en¬ 
tered  into  bad  been  a  part  of  a  transaction  connec  - 
interstate  commerce  such  license  would  not  have  been 
necessary. 


In 


answer 
the  court  said: 


ihe  content; ion  that  the  association  was  a  monopoly 


so 
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In  harmony  v/ith  the  public  policy  of  this  state 
as  declared  in  the  Grillaspy  case  and  as  erystalized  by 
the  legislature  when  it  enacted  the  Cooperative  Marketing 
Act  in  1325,  v?9  held  appellant  is  not  a  monopoly  .or  com¬ 
bination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  that  the  contract 
dees  not  violate  the  anti-trust  statute  of  state  or 
nation  and  is  not  void  as  against  public  policy. 

The  following  interesting  quotation  is  taken  from  the  opinion 
in  this  case:  "Cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products  appears  to  be  a 
necessity.  Its  success,  however,  depends  on  the  business  sagacity  and 
honesty  of  those  in  charge." 

L.  S.  Hulbert 


LEGALITY  OP  "PUTS  A HD  CALLS" 

On  January  11,  1926,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  the  provisions  of  the  Futures  Trading  Act  of  August  24,  1921, 
imposing  a  tax  of  20  cents  per  bushel  on  every  bushel  of  grain  in¬ 
volved  in  transactions  known  to  the  trade  as  "privileges,"  "bids," 
"offers,"  "nuts  and  calls,"  "indemnities,"  or  "urs  and  downs," 
unconstitutional.  The  court  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  object 
of  the  tax  in  question  was  not  revenue  but  prohibition.  The  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  court  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  taxation 
clause  of  the  constitution  could  not  be  used  for  regulatory  pur¬ 
poses,  at  least  not  when  the  so-called  regulation,  amounted  to  a  vir¬ 
tual  or  actual  prohibition.  The  court  said  "The  imposition  is  a 
penalty  and  in  no  sense  a  tax." 

It  may  be  suggested  that  if  there  were  no  limits  with  re¬ 
spect  to  taxation  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Federal.  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  under  the  guise  of  taxation  exercise  c  dominant  con¬ 
trol  over  transactions  of  a  local  character,  such  as  marriage  and 
divorce.  For  similar  reasons  in  the  ea,se  of  Hill  v.  W allace,  2*59 
U.  S.  44,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hold  unconstitu¬ 
tional  the  provisions  of  the  C-rain  Futures  Act  except  the  one  in¬ 
volved  in  the  instant  case  which  was  not  then  challenged.  On 
account  of  this  fact,  Congress,  on  September  21,  1922,  passed  the 
Grain  Futures  Act  based,  upon  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  act  was  held  constitutional  in  the  case  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago  v.  Clscn,  2b2  U.  S.  1.  This 
is  the  statute  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now  exer¬ 
cising  supervision  over  the  contract  markets  (Boards  of  Trade)  which 
quad if y  the r eunde  r . 


.  S .  Hulbert 
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COOPERATIVE  CENTRAL  EXCHANGE  REPORTS  INCREASED  BUSINESS 

With  ninety-three  cooperative  stores  as  customers  the  Cooperative 
Central  Exchange,  Superior,  Wir..,  a  wholesale  enterprise,  reports  sales 
of  $S35»932  for  1925  an  increase  over  1924  of  more  than  $200,000.  Its 
profits  for  the  year  were  $5, 069  and  its  net  v;orth  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  $42,993.  Share  capital  outstanding  was  $27,272. 

Profits  from  the  several  departments  were:  oakery,  $1,331;  jobbing, 
$3,o94j  wholesale,  $6,215.  Losses  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
auditing  and  educational  departments  were  $467  and  $2,155  respectively. 

(See  Agricultural  Cooperation,  July  20,  1925.  P*  307-) 


NET7  YORK  PURCHASING  ASSOCIATION  FAS  SUBSTANTIAL  SURPLUS 


Up  to  June  30,  1922,  the  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  IT.  Y.,  had  lost  $$2,652.  Since  that  date  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  earned  $177,592,  making  the  net  earnings  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  $84,294.  On  December  31,  1$25,  there  was  $737,13.6  of  share  capital 
outstanding.  Its  Syracuse  warehouse  and  its  Puff alo  feed  mill  cud  its 
other  warehouses  and  warehouse  equipment  were  carried  on  the  books  at 
$325,729  after  having  been  subjected  to  heavy  deductions  for  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Merchandise  on  hand  December  3 1  was  inventoried  at  $492,521.  The 
surplus  on  that  date  was  $3S,9CO. 

(See  Agricultural  Cooperation,  November  23,  1925.  p.  439.) 

BUSINESS  SERVICE  ON  A  X-CPIRATI7E  3ASIS  3Y  ILLINOIS  ASSCCIaTIOU 


During  1925  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Cooperatives  Association, 
Chicago,  made  139  examinations  or  audits  of  farmers’  enterprises. 

Audits  were  made  of  20  elevators,  56  farm  bureaus,  12  livestock  shinning 
associations,  14  livestock  commission  associations,  5  dairy  companies 
and  l6  other  enterprises.  The  total  charge  for  the  12$  examinations 
and  $23,494.  In  the  case  of  the  20  farmers'  elevators  the  total  charge 
was  $12,323,  or  an  average  of  $15-4  an  elevator.  The  cost  of  the  audits 
for  the  56  farm  bureaus  was  $4,63.3,  or  $32  an  organization. 

The  association  is  a  non-stock,  non-profit  cooperative  enterprises 
with  125  members  who  have  signed  a  three-year  contract  for  financial  busi¬ 
ness  service,  including  auditing,  analysis  of  business  methods,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tax  statements,  etc. 

The  association  began  operating  June  1,  1924,  and  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  its  existence  made  60  examinations.  In  addition  to  its 
central  office  in  Chicago,  it  maintains  district  offices  at  Springfield, 
Galesburg  and  Champaign. 
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MICHIGAN STATE  COLLEGE  HOLDS  SCHOOL  OF  COOPERATION 

\  Sch°°l  of  Cooperation"  was  a  part  of  the  Farmers'  Week  pro- 
^rarn  G^-e  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  the  f.irst  week  in 
F-b.uary.  Che  school  consisted  of  one  session  a  day  for  four  days. 
Among  the  subjects  considered,  were:  Che  aim  and  scope  of  cooperation, 
membership  problems,  local  problems,  and  sales  methods.  Prominent 
speakers  were  assigned  to  conduct  the  sessions,  and  opportunities  were 
given  for  discussion. 


-0- 


COO^RATruj_I<lA.HlCBTDTG  DISCUSSED  AC  NFL  JERSEY  COLLEGE  INSTITUTE 

Six  lectures  on  cooperation  were  a  feature  of'  the  one-week  In¬ 
stitute  in  Marketing  held  at  the  Hew  Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Brunswick,  January  2J  to  JO,  for  the  benefit  of  ."farmers •  or  anyone' 
ititcresteu  in  securing  up-to-date  information  concerning  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  marketing  farm  produce."  The  following  phases' 
of  the  subject  were  taken  up:  Fundamentals  of  cooperative  marketing; 
commodity  organization  and  financing  cooperatives ,  membership  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  a  cooperative...  cooperation  in  Denmark,  managing  a  coopera¬ 
tive. 


WISCONSIN  HOLDING  S-kRIES  GF  MARKETING  CONFERENCES 

iin  educational  program  being  carried  out  in  Wisconsin  this  winter 
under  the. direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Farmers’  Institutes,  has 
some^ distinctive  leatures.  Twelve  cooperative  marketing  institutes 
ox  tnree  days  each,  are  scheduled  for  twelve  points.  Each  conference 
is  devoted  to  one  commodity,  the  major  product  of  the  community  where 
tne  conference  is  being  held,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships  of  or¬ 
derly  marketing,  quality  products  and  efficient  production.  The  twelve 
meetings  include  two  in  the  American  cheese  districts,  three  in  the  for¬ 
eign  cneese  districts,  three  in  poultry  and  err  districts,  and  four  in 
Cutter-producing  districts. 

The  superintendent  states  that  this  is  purely  educational  work, 
showing  some  of  xhe  things  which  must  be  done  if  cooperative  enterprises 
ai  e  to  succeed.  Tne  leader  thinks  that,  "When  the  people  know  that 
cooperation  means  doing  certain  things,  ....  then  they  will  not  think 
mat  it  is  a  grand  crusade  which  they  .are  joining  and  be  disappointed 
when  they  come  to  see  that  something  is  not  going  to  be  done  for  them.". 

The  first  institute  was  attended  by  representatives  of  44  cheese 
factories,  covering  an  area  some  oO  miles  across.  At  the  next  two  in¬ 
stitutes,  43  and  29  factories  were  represented,  and  the  first  creamery 
institute  was  attended  by  representatives  of  11  factories. 
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NTfo  LIST  OF  HOUSE  OK  GANG  AVAILABLE 

The  List  of  Publications  issued  by  farmers'  Business  Organiz- 
tions  has  been  revised  to  February  1,  1926,  and. is  now  available  for 
distribution.  Eighty-seven  publications  are  listed  in  the  revision,  the 
dairy  products  group  leading  in  point  of  numbers'  with.  2U.  The  number  in 
each  commodity  group  is  as  follows:  Beans,  1;  broomcorn,  1;  cotton,  S> 
dairy  products,  24;  fruit,  11;  grain,  11;  livestock,  4;  nuts,  peanuts, 
2;  potatoes,  9;  poultry  products,  5’  rice,  1;  tobacco,  3;  watermelons,  1; 
Wool,  2;  miscellaneous ,  4. 

A  STUDY  OF  AGE I CULTURAL  POOL 5 

An  article  of  54  pages,  entitled  "Agricultural  Pools  in  Relation 
to  Regulating  the  Movement  and  Price  of  Commodities,"  by  Dr.  Villiam  R. 
Camp,  is  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
January,  192b. 

The  increasingly  large  quantities  of  agricultural  products  being 
handled  through  pools  calls  for  consideration  of  the  subject  and  the 
writer  states:  "This  article  will  give  a  critical  examination  of  the 
agricultural  pool,  to  differentiate  it  from  the  manufacturers'  pool, 
to  show  its  evolution  and  precise  nature  as  it  has  been  applied  to  dif¬ 
ferent  farm  products,  its  relation  to  the  processes  of  distribution 
and  of  banking,  and  its  limitations  in  regulating  the  flow  of  products 
to  different  markets,  in  stabilizing  -trices,  in  coordinating  the  changes 
of  cost  and  selling  prices,  and  in  maintaining  a  balance  between  the 
grower-seller  and  the  manufacturer-buyer  of  farm  products . " 


BULLET I U  OF  ivAI-AdFMEUT  PR03LE:iS  OF  FAR i TIES  1  ELEVATORS 

"Management  Problems  of  Farmers'  Elevators"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  bulletin  by  K.  Bruce  Trice  and  Charles  A.  j^rthur,  published  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the  bulletin 
is  "to  discuss  the  practices  of  farmers’  elevators  and  to  point  out  the 
elements  of  strength  and  weakness  in  farmer  elevator  operation."  The 
period  studied  was  from  1"17  to  1921-  and  data,  for  the  study  were  secured 
from  the  annual  audits  of  more  nhan  one  hundred  elevator  companies, 
from  commission  merchants,  and  from  interviews  with  elevator  managers. 
The  subject  matter  is  discussed  under  the  following  main  headings:  The 
manager;  cost  of  operation;  hedging;  storing  for  farmers;  selling;  com¬ 
petition;  grades;  dockages  and  weights;  capital  requirements;  financial 
organization;  buying  policies;  cleaning;  insurance;  sidelines;  elevator 
accounts,  numerous  tables  and  illustrations  are  introduced  in  the  text. 
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BULLETINS.  REPORTS  AND  ADDRESSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

Copies  of  the  f  ol loving  publications  dealing  .with  various  phases 

of  agricultural  cooperation  map  be  had  on  request  to  the  Division  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Cooperation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C 

Department  Bulletins 

Dumber 


1095. 

Producers’  Cooperative  Milk' Distributing  Plants.  0.  3.  Jesness 

et  al.  1922.  •  •  , 

1106. 

Legal  Phases  of  Cooperative  Associations.  L.  3.  Halbert.  1923- 

1109. 

Sales  Methods  and  policies  of  a  Growers’  National  Marketing 

Agency.  Asher  Hobson.  1923 . 

1237. 

Organization  and  Development  of  a  Cooperative  Citrus-Fruit  Mar¬ 
keting  Agency.  A.  U .  McKay  and  W .  Mackenzie  St  evens .  1924. 

1261. 

Operating  Methods  and  Expenses  of  Cooperative  Citrus-Fruit  Mar¬ 
keting  Agencies.  A.  W.  McKay  and.  W  .  Mackenzie  Stevens.  1924. 

1266. 

Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Denmark.  Chris  L.  Christenson.  1924. 

1302. 

.Development  and  Present  Status  of  Farmers’  Cooperative  Business 
Organizations.  R.  H.  Elsworth,  1925- 

1352. 

Cooperative  Marketing  of  Cotton.  George  0.  C-atlin.  1926. 

Farmer  s'  Bui  le  t  i  ns 

1292. 

Organization  and  Management  of  Cooperative  Livestock  Shipping 
Associations.  1926. 

Miscellaneous  Circulars 

11. 

Agricultural  Cooperation:  A  Selected  and  Annotated  Reading  List. 
Compiled  by  Chastina  Gardner.  1923* 

Mimeographed  Reports,  Circulars,  Addresses,  etc. 

Cooperation  and  the  Federal  Government.  William  M.  Jar dine.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  November,  1925. 

Cooperative  Marketing,  an  Important  Part  of  the  Parmer i s  Business. 

Thomas  T .  Cooper,  Chief,  Bureau  of '  Agricultural  Economics.  1926. 


The  Significance  of  the  Cooperative  Movement  in  the  United 
E.  C.  Taylor.  1925. 


States 
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Development  and  G-rovrth  of  Cooperative  Marketing  in  the  United  States. 

Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Fundamentals  of  Cooperative  Marketing.  Lloyd  3.  fenny. 

princioles  and  progress  of  Cooperative  Marketing.  Lloyd  S.  Tenny, 

Strength  and  Weakness  of  Cooperative  Commodity  Marketing.  Lloyd  S.  Tenny 

Historical  and  Interpretative  Vie1''  of  Cooperation  in  the  United  States. 
Lloyd  S .  Tenny . 

Volume  of  Business  by  Livestock  Shipping  Associations.  1923- 

Livestock  Marketing  Associations  in  the  United  States.  1924. 

Cooperative  Marketing  of  Eggs  and  Poultry.  1924. 

Cooperative  Marketing  of  Ivool.  1922-24. 

Cooperative  Marketing  of  Milk  and  Cream.  1924. 

Publications  issued  by  Farmers’  Business  Organisations.  1926. 

Summary  of  Cases  and  Decisions  on  Legal  Phases  of  Cooperation. 

Sections  1,  2  and  3- 

SZLFCTSD  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ADD  ARTICLES 

Cassau,  Dr.  Theodor.  The  Consumers’  Cooperative  Movement  in  Germany. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  F.  Mills.  London.  T.  Fisher 
Unvin,  Limited.  1925-  201  up. 

The  translator  states  that  in  addition  to  being  a  description 
of  the  movement  this  v?ork  is  also  a  sociological  study. 

Hubinov ,  5.  G.  7»hat  Kills  Cooperation;  Burned  Spuds  in  Maine  and 

Minnesota  Tell  the  Reasons  for  Failure.  In_  Country  Gentleman, 
February,  192S.  p.  19. 

Fenn,  Donald  F.  Bootlegging  Tobacco:  A  Play  of  Farm  Life  in  the 

Tobacco  Belt  of  Virginia.  Hampton  Institute  press.  1929.  42  up. 

A  play  in  four  acts,  vifh  instructions  for  production. 

Dairymen’s  League  Ccouerative  Association,  Inc.  Story  of  the  Year 

1924-25-  Ne r  York.  1926.  44  pp,  ill us. 

Franklin  Cooperative  Creamery  Association.  Year  Bock, 

Minneapolis.  1926.  5^>Dr>.,  illus . 
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IN  'THIS  ISSUE 

Statistical  studies: 

Nearly  eleven  thousand  cooperative  associations  listed . 

Fruits  and  vegetables: 

A  demonstration  store  for  Sunkist  products . 

Michigan  grape  association  functioning  for  26  years... . 

Illinois  Fruit  Exchange  handles  many  crops . 

Activities  of  a  California,  citrus  fruit  association . 

Grain: 

lieu  contract  for  Colorado  Tv  he  at  Grovers . 

A  big  elevator  for  Indiana  Wheat  Grovers . 

Wheat  pools  in  Western  Australia . 

Livestock: 

Buffalo  Commission  Association  issues  financial  statement... 

Patronage  refunds  by  St. Joseph  sales  agency . 

Omaha  livestock  sales  agency. reports  earnings . 

Pig  sales  by  Adams  County  association  (ill.) . 

Dairy  products: 

Alberta  dairy  pool  begins  operations  T  ith  nev;  year . 

Orleans  cooperative  creamery  a  profitable  enterprise . . 

Challenge  sales  agency  resorts  increase  in  business . . 

Poultry  nroducts: 

Tulare  Poultry  Association  operates  on  six  per  cent  cost.... 

poultry  and  eggs  marketed  in  Manitoba . . . 

Cotton; 

Arkansas  Cotton  Association  advertising  in  local  papers . 

Tennessee  Cotton  Association  receiving  members  again . 

New  bulletin  tells  about  cotton  marketing . 

Wool,  rice,  etc.: 

Business  of  Minnesota  Wool  Grovers  doubled . 

Arkansas  Rice  Grovers  adopting  ton-year  contract . 

Foreign : 

Rumanian  -peasants  developing  cooperatives . 

Australian  cooperatives  are  federating . 

Business  practices: 

Financing  permanent  equipment . 

Legal : 

Dark  Tobacco  Association  wins  in  Indiana . 

Legality  of  ''puts  and  calls" . 

Buying  and  service: 

lieu  York  purchasing  association  has  substantial  surplus . 

Service  on  cooperative  basis  by  Illinois  association . 

F  ducat  ior.al : 

Cooperative  marketing  discussed  at  New  Jersey  institute . 

Wisconsin  holding  series  of  marketing  conferences . 

Publications: 

A  study  of  agricultural  pools., . 

Management  problems  of  farmers’  elevators . 

Bulletins,  reports  and  addresses  for  distribution.. . 

Selected  list  of  publications  and  articles. . . 
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